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ISAIAH AND THE NEW CRITICISM. 

By Rev. C. N. Patterson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 



When modern iconoclasm directed its shafts against the Bible, the book of 
Isaiah by no means escaped. These attacks began about 100 years ago, with the 
German critics; and every new assailant seems bent on surpassing his predecessor 
in destructiveness. 

The main question at issue is regarding the last 27 chapters of this prophecy. 
There are some who dissect the entire book, and find as many as ten different 
authors and periods, but the majority of critics satisfy themselves with denying 
that Isaiah wrote chapters 40-66 of the prophecy commonly assigned to him. The 
second part of the book is supposed to come from another author at a later date. 
This second prophet has been styled the " Deutero-Isaiah," or the " Babylonian 
Isaiah," assuming that he lived and wrote during the exile. Ewald has introduc- 
ed him as the " The Great unnamed," and Prof. Robertson Smith calls his work 
" The chief example of an anonymous prophecy." 

The first suggestion of a duality or plurality of authors came from Koppe, who 
has been followed by the greater number of German critics, including, among oth- 
ers, DeWette, Gesenius, Hitzig, Umbreit, Ewald, and, of the latest writers, 
Kuenen and Wellhausen. In fact, there remain but few German scholars of emi- 
nence, who have not been more or less influenced by this tendency, consciously or 
unconsciously. One or two examples, from the conservative school will serve to 
illustrate this fact. 

Dr. Naeglesbach, in the Lange series, devotes considerable space to arguments in 
favor of the authenticity and integrity of the book of Isaiah; yet his arguments 
lose much of their force when we find him saying with reference to certain pas- 
sages in the disputed portion, " I have distinctly declared these to be interpola- 
tions; I confess, however, that I hold these to be only the ones most plainly recog- 
nizable as such." 

Dr. Franz Delitzsch is so conservative an exegete that his commentaries have 
been spoken of with contempt by rationalistic critics like Ewald. Speaking of the 
New Criticism Delitzsch says, " This criticism denies miracle; denies prophecy, 
denies revelation, * * * and the results are, in the main points, 
ready before all investigation." Notwithstanding this, we find him quoting from 
the "Babylonian Isaiah." 

These two instances show something of the extent to which the influence of this 
criticism is reaching. 

The most extreme and rapidly growing school may be represented by Julius 
Wellhausen, who with Kuenen, has carried out the principles of criticism adopted 
by so many of the German writers in discussing the Pentateuch. His attitude 
towards the Scriptures is explained by Dr. Howard Osgood in these words, " The 
Old Testament is to him a corpse, the corpse of a criminal laid on his dissecting- 
table for the skill of his hand with knife and pincers, and the joy he derives from 
it is in discovering a new ganglion of contradictions." We cannot expect that 
such an one would have tolerance for the last 27 chapters of Isaiah. He says, 
" Ezekiel covers iniquity with a moral cloak. The author of Isaiah 40-66 much 
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more deserves to be called a prophet, but he will not be; his plainly intended 
anonymousness leaves us in no doubt about this fact. He is really rather a 
theologian." 

Of English writers, Rev. T. K. Cheyne has announced himself as holding to the 
idea of more than one author. In the same trend of thought comes Robertson 
Smith. In his " Old Testament in the Jewish Church," he is not ready to venture 
an opinion as to whether the disputed chapters are the work of Isaiah, or whether 
they come from a later prophet. He approaches the subject, makes an insinua- 
tion, and then, like a school boy who has found another too large for him to whip, 
turns away allowing himself the benefit of the doubt. However, before writing his 
" Prophets of Israel," he seems to have gathered sufficient courage from the writ- 
ings of Wellhausen to reassure him, and in this volume he is ready to accept the 
views of the new school, acknowledging his special indebtedness to his friend 
l'rof. Wellhausen. He also highly commends the work of Mr. Cheyne. 

The array of talent here presented on the side of the attack, is imposing enough 
to occasion considerable alarm, till we examine more carefully the basis and the 
results of their reasoning. On examination, we discover the truth of the words 
already quoted, viz.: " The results of this criticism are, in the main points, ready 
before all investigation." In other words, the majority of these critics start out 
with the assumption that there is no such thing as predictive prophecy, and there- 
fore, as the so-called Isaiah speaks of the delivery under Cyrus, he must have liv- 
ed at that date himself. 

When we understand that the spirit which underlies this kind of criticism is a 
disbelief in the doctrine of Inspiration, we do not give much weight to the logical 
deductions from such a premise. We may perhaps be surprised that Wellhausen, 
of whom Dr. Cunningham Geikie says " he makes the Bible a mere trickle of his- 
tory through a meadow of fable," should have been chosen to write the article on 
"Israel," in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but we are not sur- 
prised that critics in Great Britain and the continent should reject portions of 
Isaiah and other books. We have an Ingersoll in this country who rejects the 
whole Bible, and the Idea of God, besides. 

As to the argument that whereas Isaiah lived more than 100 years before the 
exile, the author of chapters 40-66 must have lived during the exile, we 
do not see why it is not as reasonable and logical to go farther, and to say, Chapters 
40-66 contain predictions of the character, sufferings, death and glorification of 
Christ. Therefore, the writers of these chapters must have been at the cross, and 
have witnessed the ushering in of the new dispensation. Or, let us suppose that 
the author of the last 27 chapters was a contemporary of Cyrus. If the events 
narrated had already occurred, or were then present, how ridiculous and blasphem- 
ous for him to speak of them as a divine revelation about to occur! 

A student of the New Testament would refer the objector to the case of the 
Eunuch who believed when Philip explained to him a passage from Isaiah 53, 
beginning, " He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter.'' The example of Christ 
affords still greater authority, or else, carrying out the spirit of adverse criticism, 
he made a great mistake in the Synagogue at Nazareth when he preached from 
Is. lxi., 1-2. "The spirit of the Lord is upon me," and declared, furthermore, that 
these words had reference to himself. 

In justice to the more conservative critics it should be said that they do not 
maintain that the question of authorship affects the authenticity of the latter part 
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of Isaiah, but, by the majority, the argument from the New Testament is disposed 
of as it is by Kuenen, in his " Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.'' He says, "We 
must either cast aside as worthless our dearly bought scientific method, or must 
forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the New Testament, in the domain 
of the exegesis of the Old; without hesitation we choose the latter alternative." 

When the qviestion thus comes to be dependent on a choice between the New 
Testament and scientific methods, the Christian world asks no better evidence of 
an untenable hypothesis. Any theory that would explain prophecy in direct op- 
position to the teaching of Christ, must be regarded as one that will not stand in 
the judgment. 

Thus far the line of argument, while sufficiently conclusive to the Christian 
world, has no particular weight with the anti-Christian, or with the purely scien- 
tific mind. 

There is another argument independent of doctrinal assumption, which seems 
to indicate clearly that the 66 books in question belong to a single age, and a sin- 
gle author. It has been asserted that the last part differs from the first in religi- 
ous views, peculiar style, and usiis loquendi. 

Just here a sentence quoted in Smith's Bible Dictionary from the accomplished 
critic Ewald, is pertinent. He says, speaking of the genuine Isaiah, " He is not 
the especially lyrical prophet, or the especially elegiacal prophet, or the especially 
oratorical and hortatory prophet, as we should describe a Joel, a Hosea, a Micah, 
with whom there is a greater prevalence of some particular color; but just as the 
subject requires he has readily at command every several kind of style, and every 
several change of delineation; and it is precisely this, that, in point of language, 
establishes his greatness, as well as. in general, forms one of his most towering 
points of excellence.'' 

The special pertinence of these words from one of the critics, is readily seen from 
the fact that a careful reader will find no great trouble in discovering evidences of 
the same versatile genius in the second part of Isaiah that Ewald finds in the first. 

As Keil has so ably shown, there are no differences which are inconsistent with 
unity of authorship. Especially is this seen when we consider the fact that in the 
later portion of his work the prophet was writing, in retirement, and not simply 
recording spoken discourses: and furthermore, that his prophecies extended over 
a period of at least 50 years. 

The argument from style, in favor of unity of authorship, is greatly augmented 
by a comparison of the vocabulary of Isaiah A with that of Isaiah B. However, 
the results of this work were so recently shown by Kev. W. II. Cobb, in the col- 
umns of The Hebrew' Student, that it is needless to repeat them here, though 
the argument is incomplete without at least a reference to this kind of evidence. 

The words of Prof. D. S. Talcott form a fitting conclusion for this phase of the 
discussion. He says, "Probably there is not one of all the languages of the globe, 
whether living or dead, possessing any considerable literature, which does not ex- 
hibit instances of greater change in the style of an author, writing at different 
periods of his life, than appears upon a comparison of the later prophecies of Isai- 
ah with the earlier.'' 

The arguments here considered, by no means cover the whole field of the con- 
troversy; yet it seems as if other objections must stand or fall with what has 
already been presented. 

It is of comparatively recent dale that American scholarship has been called out 
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on this question, but in view of the fact that the hypotheses from which these ad- 
verse conclusions come must be built on the ruins of Inspiration, of a supernatur- 
al revelation, of even the teachings of Christ himself, and when we consider that 
the New Testament must be exchanged for scientific methods, the ministry, at 
least, should not be in doubt concerning which side it belongs to in the so-called 
New Criticism. 



THE OLD HEBEEW THEOLOGY.* 

By Rev. Nathaniel West, 

Morristown, N. J. 

There is something very tender in the fact that the volume, whose title is given 
below, is, on the part of Dr. Delitzsch and his assistant, a work of love, in mem- 
ory of a faithful servant of God, gone to his rest, and whose interest in Israel, and 
Israel's relation to the Great Salvation, and the world's Final Glory, led him to 
devote the literary part of his life to the study of the Hebrew faith. The dying 
request of the gifted author, committing his labor to the hands of Dr. Delitzsch, 
has been religiously regarded. The volume bears the imprimatur of the great 
Hebraist, and his assistant, who assure us that all the quotations have been 
" verified," and express their sense of its high scientific value, and commend it as 
the best extant work, in all the centuries, on the Old Palestinian Theology. 

The bitter conflict of the Eoman church with Judaism, and the severe persecu- 
tions of the Jews by Christian nations, called forth many defenses of the Jewish 
faith on the part of the Hebrews, with corresponding assaults on the Christian 
religion. The list of works written, and catalogued by Fuerst, Graetz, Jost, and 
Etheridge, is amazing,— among them the defenses by Saadias, Judah Hallevi, 
Albo, and Maimon. Of all, however, none exercised a greater influence than the 
elegantly printed volume, HDION pWl "IflDi Book of the Bampart of the Faith, 
by Rabbi Isaac ben Abraham, published at Amsterdam, 1705, intended as a de- 
monstration of Judaism against Christianity, and, if we are to believe Voltaire, 
the chief armory of the Freethinkers of the eighteenth century, in their attacks 
upon the Roman church and Christianity in general. In reply, from the Christian 
side, came a host of productions, replete with high scholarship, yet no less replete 
with the necessary polemic spirit of the times. The titles of some of them 
indicate at just what point the thermometer stood, — "Pugio Fidei" by Martini, 
"Systema Controversiarum" by Helvicus, "Tela Ignea Satanai''' by Wagenseil, 
"Flagellum Jvdceorum" by Fini, besides the not less learned, though less polemic 
works of Eisenmenger and Pfeiffer. Two of these we have studied carefully, 
Eisenmenger and Martini, and the rest looked into, and, for a while, have felt 
somewhat as the ardent Luther did, when he said that the Jew is so "stocfc- 
stein-teuf el-hart," there is no use in translating mir 'lapaffi. Badf/aerat in any other 



* System der altsynagogalischen palaestinischen Theologie, aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud 
dargestellt von Dr. Ferdinand Weber, Pf arrer in Polsingen. Nach des Verfassers Tode heraus- 
gegeben von Franz Delitzsch und Georg Schnedermann. Leipzig: Doerffling & Franke. 1880.— 
System of the Old Synagogue Palestinian Theology exhibited from the Targum, Midrash and 
Talmud, by Dr. Ferdinand Weber, Pastor in Polsingen. Edited, after the author's death, by 
Franz Delitzsch and George Schnedermann. Leipzig: Doerffling & Franke. 1880. 



